OLD  BATTERSEA  HOUSE 


This  house,  a beautiful  example  of  the  work  of  the  great 
architect  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  was  built  in  the  reign  of  William 
III,  in  the  year  1699,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a Golden  Wedding 
present  from  Sir  Walter  St.  John,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Battersea, 
to  his  wife  Johanna,  who  was  also  his  cousin.  Sir  Guy  Dawber, 
R.A.,  after  careful  examination  of  the  structure,  said  “It  bears 
the  impress  of  Wren’s  hand  in  every  corner.”  The  date  of  its 
erection  is  on  the  sundial,  upon  the  south  wall  of  the  house,  on 
which  is  inscribed  the  legend  : — 

Pereunt  et  imputantur 
1699. 

Wren  presented  to  All  Souls’  College,  Oxford,  of  which  he 
was  a Fellow,  a similar  sundial,  bearing  the  same  legend.  It  may 
be  added  that  Sir  Walter  St.  John  was  employing  Wren  at  this 
same  date  to  renovate  10  Downing  Street  for  his  nephew.  Lord 
Litchfield. 

Till  recently,  Old  Battersea  House  was  surrounded  by  a 
spacious  garden  of  6^  acres,  and  on  the  riverfront  its  lawns 
stretched  in  Terraces  to  the  water’s  edge,  so  that  for  many  gener- 
ations it  was  known  by  the  name  of  The  Terrace  House.  It  formed 
a Dower  House  to  the  old  Manor  House  of  the  St.  Johns,  later 
known  as  Bolingbroke  House,  which  stood  at  the  East  end  of  the 
parish  churchyard  on  a site  now  occupied  by  Mayhew’s  flour 
mills,  and  adjacent  to  which,  on  the  old  maps,  skirting  a marsh 
and  open  fields,  is  indicated  a “ Foote  path  L*om  Battersea  to 
London.” 

Bolingbroke  House  was  an  impressive  dwelling  with  forty 
rooms  on  a floor,  a fine  staircase,  and  an  exquisite  parlour  of 
carved  cedar-wood  now  removed  to  America.  Under  its  amp’e 
roof  various  branches  and  generations  of  the  St.  John  family 
led  a communal  life ; but  after  the  completion  of  the  Dower 
House  Sir  Walter  and  his  wife  removed  to  their  new  home,  and 
Johanna  in  all  her  subsequent  correspondence  proudly  refers  to 
“My  owne  house.”  As  her  letters  show,  she  was  a notable  gardener, 
so  we  may  safely  conclude  that,  under  her  direction,  the  sunny 
pleasaunce  at  Battersea  became  very  beautiful,  with  its  wide 
lawns  stretching  down  to  the  shining  river  and  a distant  view 
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of  the  lovely  village  of  Chelsea  on  the  opposite  bank.  In  the 
garden  grew  fine  cedars  of  Lebanon,  seven  of  which  survived 
till  recent  years,  as  did  a magnificent  mulberry  tree,  annually 
covered  with  fruit,  which  stood  at  a short  distance  from  the  front 
dcH^r.  On  the  south-west  of  the  house,  near  the  river’s  edge, 
flourished  what  was  reputed  to  be  the  largest  ilex  tree  in  all 
Imgland. 

Lady  St.  John  died  at  The  Terrace  House  on  January  15th, 
I7o4.  In  the  Encyclopaedia  Hritannica  we  are  told  she  was  a 
*•  professed  Puritan  and  of  a pious  disposition  ” ; and  in  her  Will 
she  desired  that  the  Vicar  (who  was  also  schoolmaster  of  the 
St.  John  School  built  and  endowed  by  Sir  Walter)  was  to  deliver 
her  simple  funeral  oration  in  the  house  she  had  loved.  “ I wd  have,” 
she  w'riies,  “ an  exhortation  to  my  children  and  my  grandchildren 
to  be  made  by  Mr.  Gower  in  my  owne  house  before  my  being 
carried  out  of  the  house  upon  that  solemn  occasion.”  One  of  her 
grandchildren  was  the  famous  Henry  St.  John,  afterwards  Viscount 
Bolingbroke,  ” illustrious  and  splendid,”  who  was  present  to  listen 
to  the  homily  and  to  attend  the  interment,  with  his  first  wife, 
beautiful  young  Frances  Winchcombe. 

Lady  St.  John  was  subsequently  buried  in  St.  Mary’s  Church. 
“ Ve  cofiin  quilt  with  silk,”  for  which  luxury  her  executors  had 
to  pay  a fine  of  50s.,  as  it  was  against  the  law  which  decreed  that 
everyone  should  be  buried  in  woollen  in  order  to  help  the  wool 
trade. 

Sir  Walter  survived  her  for  four  years,  dying  in  1708,  at  the 
age  of  87. 

St.  Walter  and  Lady  St.  John  had  twelve  children,  but  of 
this  large  family  only  four  survived  the  mother.  The  eldest  son, 
Henry,  afterwards  Viscount  St.  John,  described  by  Dean  Swift 
as  a ” man  of  pleasure,”  had  killed  Sir  William  Eastcourt  in  a 
brawl  and  had  had  to  flee  the  country.  His  son  Henry,  afterwards 
the  famous  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  was  therefore  brought  up  and 
educated  by  his  pious  grandparents.  In  later  life,  after  he  had  been 
in  exile  for  his  Jacobite  tendencies,  he  returned  with  his  second 
wife  in  1744  to  settle  down  at  the  Manor  House,  vvhere  he  died  in 
1751,  of  a cancer  of  the  face. 

He  left  no  children  and  his  nephew  Frederick  became  second 
Viscount.  Subsequently  getting  into  financial  difficulties  he  sold 
the  Manor  of  Battersea  to  the  trustees  of  Lord  (afterwards  earl) 
Spencer  for  £30,000. 

In  1829  the  then  Earl  Spencer  let  The  Terrace  House  on  a 
ten  years’  lease  to  Sir  John  Shaw  Lefevre,  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments, 
and  his  son.  Sir  J.  G.  Shaw  Lefevre,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  later  as  Lord  Eversley,  Father  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  was  born  there. 
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In  1840  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth  rented  the  house  and 
made  it  the  Principal’s  house  in  connection  with  the  first  Church 
of  England  Training  College  in  this  country.  It  was  known  as  the 
Principal’s  House  till  1930. 

That  year  the  entire  property  was  acquired  by  the  Borough 
Council  of  Battersea,  who  wished  to  pull  down  the  old  house, 
and  utilise  the  site  for  housing  purposes.  While  the  matter  was 
under  discussion,  Punch  wrote  : “ We  hear  there  is  a Wren  building 
in  Battersea.  We  hope  no  one  will  disturb  the  dear  little  bird.” 
As  a result  of  urgent  representations  by  members  of  the  public  the 
Minister  of  Health  scheduled  the  building  as  a National  Monu- 
ment, and  directed  that  it  should  be  preserved  as  a work  of 
architectural,  historic  and  artistic  interest.  It  was  the  first  house 
saved  under  a new  Housing  Act ; but  there  was  no  Act  under 
which  the  land  surrounding  it  could  be  preserved,  and  the  spacious 
old  garden  and  former  approach  to  the  house  were  sacrificed  for 
the  erection  of  tenements. 

In  1931  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stirling  offered  to  rent  the  house  as 
life-tenants,  to  restore  the  interior  throu^out  and  to  pay  for  its 
upkeep  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives  also  to  place  in  it 
their  collection  of  De  Morgan  pictures  and  pottery  and  period 
furniture  which  they  were  bequeathing  to  the  nation.  At  Mrs. 
Stirling’s  death  she  is  leaving  an  endowment  fund  for  the  upkeep 
in  perpetuity  of  the  same  in  memory  of  her  sister  and  brother-in- 
law,  William  and  Evelyn  De  Morgan,  the  Collection  to  be  known 
as  the  National  De  Morgan  Collection. 


According  to  tradition  Old  Battersea  House  was  visited  by 
Pope,  Dean  Swift,  Addison,  Gay,  Steel,  Voltaire,  the  great  Duke 
of  Marlborough  and  most  of  the  celebrities  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  At  a later  date,  Greville  in  his  memoirs  records  a visit  he 
paid  there  in  1842  with  Lord  John  Russell  and  Macaulay. 

The  Prince  Consort  twice  paid  a visit  there  to  hear  the  choir 
of  St.  John’s  College  trained  by  the  famous  Dr.  Hullah.  The 
Prince  sat  in  the  Great  Drawingroom  while  the  choir  sang  in  the 
adjoining  room.  Lady  St.  John’s  Parlour. 

H.M.  the  late  Queen  Mary  constantly  visited  Old  Battersea 
House,  and  it  has  now  been  visited  by  noted  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 
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PICTURES  & STATUARY 

by 

EVELYN  DE  MORGAN 


EVELYN  DE  MORGAN  died  May  2nd,  1919,  little  over  two 
years  after  the  death  of  her  husband.  In  early  life  she  was  known 
as  an  artist  of  distinction  in  the  Grosvenor  and  New  Galleries  ; but 
for  many  years  before  her  death  she  refused  to  send  to  any  public 
exhibition.  All  her  pitctures  in  her  studio  at  the  date  of  her 
decease  were  left  by  her  to  be  sold  by  public  auction  at  Christie’s 
for  the  benefit  of  the  blinded  soldiers  at  St.  Dunstan’s. 

She  began  painting  in  the  nursery,  and  worked  to  within  four 
days  of  her  death.  Throughout  her  life  she  kept  no  record  of  her 
work,  and  it  is  impossible  to  trace,  or  enumerate,  half  that  she 
painted.  So  far,  only  a relatively  small  number  of  her  works  have 
been  collected,  and  these  bear  no  proportion  to  her  known  output ; 
but  her  industry  was  unflagging,  and  the  amount  which  she  accom- 
plished has  been  described  as  extraordinary  in  view  of  the  infinite 
care  and  study  she  bestowed  on  every  portion  of  each  picture,  and 
the  perfection  to  which  she  wrought  every  detail.  Yet  that  work, 
undefaced  by  slovenliness  of  execution  or  the  decadence  which 
characterises  modern  freakish  Art,  cannot  be  decried  even  by  the 
moderns  as  being  too  photographic  in  its  exactitude.  For  pervad- 
ing each  picture  is  a dominant  idea,  poignantly  expressed,  capable 
to  minds  atune,  of  vivid  and  lovely  interpretation — exquisite,  mystic, 
haunting.  Each  picture  is  a ciystallised  poem. 

“ She  had  astonishing  physical  endurance  and  power  of  work,” 
related  Miss  May  Morris,  in  an  Obituary  notice,  “ starting  to 
paint  early  in  the  morning  and  going  on  swiftly  and  surely  through- 
out each  day  . . . Her  pictures  have  an  epic  quality  and  are 
spacious  in  conception,  while  showing  an  insistence  on  decorative 
detail.  They  are  remarkable  for  beauty  of  drapery  design,  for 
drawing  both  vigorous  and  delicate,  for  sumptuous  colour,  for 
great  enjoyment  of  texture.”  In  brief,  in  composition  and  execu- 
tion, the  art  of  Evelyn  De  Morgan  is  typical  of  the  pre-Raphaelite 
School ; while  her  rare  inspiration  is  all  her  own. 
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“ In  style,”  wrote  E.  V.  Lucas,  “ she  was  more  precise  or  less 
wistful  than  Burne-Jones ; more  simple  and  more  direct  than 
Rossetti ; more  romantic  than  Millais  ; more  colourful  than  Hol- 
man Hunt  ...  If  the  work  of  this  artist  is  so  little  known,  the 
reason  is  that  she  cared  nothing  for  exhibitions  ; painting  first  and 
last  to  express  herself.  I cannot  remember  any  collection  of  pic- 
tures from  one  hand  conveying  such  an  impression  of  creative  zest 
and  delight  . . . my  eyes  are  filled  with  its  glow.” 

It  may  be  added  that  while  Sir  William  Richmond  expressed 
himself  amazed  at  the  amount  she  achieved,  and  at  the  quality  of 
her  work,  George  Frederick  Watts,  R.A.,  pronounced  her  to  be 
the  greatest  woman  painter  of  all  time. 

Sir  Luke  Fildes,  R.A.,  after  her  death,  received  the  following 
from  a correspondent  who  had  closely  followed  her  work  : — 

“ I was  interested  in  your  wishing  to  know  something  of 
her  methods.  There  must  have  been  great  stretches  of  labour 
between  her  dreams  and  their  realisation.  She  did  not  paint 
her  fellow-creatures  but  beings  of  her  imagination  in  the 
spheres  of  esoteric  belief,  and  she  is  alone  in  her  consummate 
methods  of  expression.  Some  of  her  work  is  as  delicate  and 
reaches  the  perfection  of  Albert  Diirer.  Her  craftsmanship 
has  a stupendous  range,  and  a careful  study  of  her  work 
reveals  the  existence  of  a thousand  secrets  that  will  never  be 
known.  She  painted  all  day  long  and  nearly  every  day  for 
more  than  forty  years. 

“ To  me  her  supreme  quality  is  the  purity  and  brilliance 
of  her  palette.  She  seemed  to  be  in  possession  of  a faculty 
analogous  to  the  tuning  fork  of  a musician  to  which  she 
could  always  refer  her  problems  without  losing  the  exact  pitch 
of  a single  note.  She  had  the  imagination  of  a poet  in  the 
language  of  form  and  colour,  with  the  genius  of  a great 
musician  in  the  harmonies  of  vision. 

“ The  subjects  that  engrossed  her  contemplation  were 
Epic,  revelling  in  the  lyrics  of  the  daisy  and  the  violet,  she 
justified  the  imagery  of  Shakespeare  by  ‘ painting  meadows 
with  delight.’ 

“ As  the  possessor  of  all  these  wonderful  gifts,  with  the 
capacity  for  giving  them  full  and  manifold  expression,  she 
was  alone  in  a world  that  must  have  seemed  sordid  when  she 
looked  down,  and  not  worthy  of  consideration  when  she 
looked  up.  Reward  she  had  none  and  has  gone  to  her  rest. 

“ Her  fame  must  now  wait,  as  far  as  I can  see,  upon  the 
future  operations  of  speculative  dealers,  as  happened  with 
Millet,  Corot,  M.  Marie,  and  their  fraternity. 
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“ Some  day,  perhaps  not  far  distant,  when  a big  ‘ comer  ’ 
has  been  made,  the  doubtful  Gainsborough  and  dubious  Hals 
will  be  removed  from  the  galleries  of  docile  millionaires  and 
replaced  by  De  Morgans,  where  they  will  hang,  let  us  hope, 
as  standing  rebuke  to  the  vulgarity  of  the  buyers  and  their 
motives  for  buying  . . . 

“ Enough,  enough,  it  is  a mad  and  foolish  world  and  a 
planet  that  was  not  fit  for  Evelyn  De  Morgan  to  live  in  ” 


And  Sir  Luke  Fildes  himself,  seeing  her  work  for  the  first  time 
after  her  death,  remarked  sadly : “ I call  it  a romance  and  a 
tragedy ; a romance  that  such  a woman  ever  lived,  and  a tragedy 
that  I was  in  the  world  at  the  same  time  and  never  knew  it.” 
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THE  HALL 

In  the  hall  are  three  portraits  of  William  De  Morgan  represen- 
tative of  him  at  different  ages. 

1.  A portrait  of  him  as  a boy,  painted  by  himself. 

2.  A small  portrait  of  him  painted  by  his  wife,  1893. 

3.  A portrait  of  him  painted  shortly  before  his  death,  which 
might  be  termed  The  Last  Phase.  It  was  painted  by  Mr.  Glaze- 
brook  who  had  only  one  sitting  for  it,  as  De  Morgan  did  not  like 
it,  and  it  was  finished  from  memory  after  his  death,  when  Mr. 
Glazebrook  presented  it  to  Mrs.  Stirling. 


Over  the  refectory  table  on  the  right  of  the  hall,  centre 

4.  THE  STORM  SPIRITS. 

By  Evelyn  De  Morgan. 

A thunderstorm  drifting  over  the  sea,  LIGHTNING,  CLOUD 
and  FLOOD.  Note  the  thunder-light  over  the  whole  and  tinting 
the  robes  of  FLOOD ; the  stormy  moon  on  the  left,  the  red  space 
of  wild  sky  on  the  right ; and  the  beauty  of  the  three  Spirits — 
Lightning  with  her  rose-madder  wings,  hurling  her  forked  shafts  ; 
Cloud,  in  sombre  blue,  brooding  over  the  waters  ; Flood,  with  wet, 
clinging  draperies  and  water  pouring  out  of  the  shell. 

On  either  side  of  this  picture  hang  panels  of  De  Morgan 
pottery. 

On  the  wall,  facing  the  windows,  is  a cabinet  of  English  (not 
Chinese)  lacquer  with  its  original  drop  handles.  This  was  formerly 
the  property  of  William  Wilberforce,  the  slave  emancipator. 

On  the  right  of  the  cabinet : 

MASTER  PICKERING. 

The  son  of  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  Bt.,  of  Tichmarsh,  North- 
ants  (ancestor  of  Mrs.  Stirling),  by  Jansens. 

Sir  Gilbert  was  Lord  Chamberlain  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  and 
one  of  the  Judges  of  Charles  I,  but  he  refused  to  sign  the  King’s 
death  Warrant  and  walked  out  of  Court. 

Afterwards  on  the  accession  of  Charles  II  there  was  a little 
unpleasantness  about  his  former  position  under  the  Protector ; 
and  Pepys  at  length  records  in  his  Diary — “ I was  this  day  given 
five  pounds  in  silver  by  Lady  Pickering  to  make  her  husband’s 
peace  with  the  King.” 
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On  the  left  of  the  cabinet : 

5.  POSTHUMOUS  PORTRAIT  OF  CHARLES  G.  STIRLING 

(in  Charles  II,  oval  frame). 

By  Miss  Lindsay  Williams, 

POTTERY 

All  the  pottery  is  by  William  De  Morgan.  Note  the  fine  panel 
over  the  cabinet  representing  a stag  against  an  azure  background 
with  an  orange  tree,  and  setting  sun. 

The  head  of  the  God  Pan,  on  the  cabinet,  with  horns  and 
goat’s  ears,  is  said  to  have  been  modelled  by  Evelyn  De  Morgan, 
decorated  by  her  husband,  and  fired  by  Cantagalli,  the  Italian 
potter,  as  De  Morgan  had  by  then  given  up  his  kilns. 

It  is  considered  a remarkable  bust,  as  the  eyes  are  actually 
alive  and  are  not  like  the  inanimate  eyes  of  a statue. 


THE  GARDEN  ROOM 

6.  THE  SOUL’S  PRISON  HOUSE. 

From  a poem  by  William  Morris.  The  prisoner  is  depicted 
reading  in  a scroll  the  words  of  St.  Augustine  : — 

“ Illuminate,  O ! illuminate  my  blind  soul  that  sitteth  in 
darkness  and  the  Shadow  of  Death.” 

This  picture  was  painted  by  Evelyn  De  Morgan  in  a method 
invented  by  her  husband  ; the  artist  wrote  of  it  as  follows  : — 

Evelyn  De  Morgan  to  Thomas  Brocklebank,  Esquire. 

“February  7th,  1911. 

“ It  was  painted  in  a method  that  my  husband  invented, 
that  we  used  to  call  ‘ The  Process.’  The  colours  were  ground 
in  glycerine  and  spirit  which,  of  course,  never  dried.  When 
finished,  the  glycerine  was  sucked  out  by  a sort  of  poultice 
on  the  back  of  the  picture,  and  the  picture  was  finished  with 
transparent  oil-colour.  I only  completed  two  pictures  in  that 
method,  as  though  it  had  a great  attraction  in  the  working,  and 
a superiority  in  the  tone,  the  Hygrometric  quality  of  the 
glycerine  was  very  troublesome,  and  obliged  me  to  keep  the 
studio  at  an  even  temperature  day  and  night.  The  other  pic- 
ture I painted  in  ‘The  Process’  was  bought  by  Canon 
Tugwell.” 

(It  is  called  Clytie,  and  is  now  the  property  of  his 
niece.  Miss  Maud  Armstrong.) 
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7.  HELEN  OF  TROY, 

Helen  is  seen  gazing  at  her  beauty  in  the  Mirror  of  Venus. 
At  her  feet  are  white  roses,  and  the  white  doves  of  Venus.  Troy 
is  depicted  in  the  background. 

“ Was  this  the  face  that  launched  a thousand  ships 
And  burnt  the  topmost  towers  of  Ilium  ? ” 

Exhibited  at  Wolverhampton  in  1907.  Painted  as  a commis- 
sion for  Mr.  Imrie  of  Liverpool,  and  sold  at  Christie’s  after  his 
death  to  Thomas  Brocklebank,  from  whose  widow  it  was  purchased 
by  Mrs.  Stirling  in  1919.) 

8.  CASSANDRA. 

The  Prophetess  who  foretold  the  burning  of  Troy.  No  one 
believed  her  predictions ; all  thought  her  mad  ; and  in  the  picture 
she  is  seen  tearing  her  hair  because  what  she  foretold  has  come  to 
pass.  Troy  is  shown  burning  in  the  background,  and  inside  the 
gates  is  seen  the  wooden  horse  by  which  the  enemy  entered  the 
city.  At  the  feet  of  Cassandra  are  blood-red  roses  symbolical  of 
the  bloodshed  which  is  coming. 

This  was  painted  as  a commission  for  Mr.  Imrie,  a twin  pic- 
ture with  Helen  of  Troy.  It  was  sold  at  Christie’s  after  his  death, 
and  purchased  by  the  Leicester  Galleries,  from  whom  it  was  bought 
for  the  present  Collection.  Both  pictures  are  in  carved  Italian 
frames  copied  from  frames  in  the  Uffizzi  Gallery,  Florence.  They 
were  separated  for  sixteen  years. 

9.  NIGHT  AND  HER  CHILDREN,  SLEEP  AND  DREAMS. 

The  dark  cloak  of  the  Night  is  drifting  over  the  evening  sky. 
One  child  has  fallen  asleep  . . . but  “ Dreams,”  with  the  torch  of 
Reason  extinguished,  is  peering  into  the  Future. 

On  the  two  easels  : 

10.  (On  the  right)  IN  MEMORIAM. 

Painted  by  Evelyn  De  Morgan  in  Italy. 

11.  (On  the  left)  THE  LITTLE  SEA  MAID. 

From  the  fairy  tale  by  Hans  Andersen  ; the  story  of  the  Sea 
King’s  daughter  who  fell  in  love  with  the  Earth-Prince,  and  sold 
her  beautiful  voice  to  the  Witch  that  she  might  have  feet  instead  of 
a tail.  She  thus  became  dumb  and  when  she  danced  or  walked  her 
feet  hurt  her  like  knives. 

“ In  the  Prince’s  castle,  when  the  others  slept,  she  went 

out  to  the  rocks  by  the  seashore  and  cooled  her  burning  feet 

in  the  cold  sea  water  ; then  she  thought  longingly  of  the  dear 

ones  in  the  deep.” 

See  sequel,  No,  15. 
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Against  the  wall  facing  the  window  is  a most  beautiful  blue- 
and-gold  cabinet  designed  and  painted  by  Roddam  Spencer- 
Stanhope  (uncle  to  Evelyn  De  Morgan)  who  employed  and  taught 
Italian  workmen  to  carry  out  his  design.  It  bears  the  quotation  : — 

“ Then  did  I see  a pleasant  Paradise 

Full  of  sweet  flowers  and  daintiest  delights.” 

Above  the  cabinet  hang  three  pictures.  In  the  centre  : — 

12.  THE  HOUR  GLASS. 

Evelyn  De  Morgan  described  this  as  : — 

“ An  echo  of  a movement  in  the  Waldstein  Sonata 
of  Beethoven.” 

Eternal  Spring  is  seen  piping  in  the  doorway ; but  the  woman 
depicted  is  thinking  only  of  the  sands  of  Life,  which  are  running 
out.  On  her  brow  are  the  first  grey  hairs  ; at  her  feet  is  the  fading 
rose ; while  on  the  book  upon  the  ground  is  written,  “ Death  is 
the  portal  of  Life.”  On  the  tapestry  behind  her  are  figures  sym- 
bolical of  the  past  joys  of  life  drifting  by  in  her  memory. 

This  was  painted  from  Mrs.  William  Morris,  the  wife  of  the 
poet,  not  long  before  her  death. 

Note  the  detail  of  the  picture,  the  robe  sewn  with  pearls,  the 
jewelled  head-dress,  the  sumptuousness  of  the  surroundings. 

On  the  right  above  the  cabinet  hangs  : — 

13.  PHOSPHERUS  AND  HESPERUS,  The  Morning  and  Evening 
Stars. 

The  Evening  Star  has  fallen  asleep  with  torch  extinguished, 
and  the  Morning  Star  is  holding  up  his  lighted  torch  over  the  sea. 

On  the  left : — 

14.  THE  SLEEPING  EARTH  AND  WAKENING  MOON. 

The  lovely  tresses  of  the  Moon  are  seen  trailing  away  into 
silver  cloud. 

On  the  left  of  the  fireplace  : — 

15.  THE  FIVE  MERMAIDS. 

From  the  Fairy  Tale  by  Hans  Andersen. 

The  five  little  mermaids,  daughters  of  the  Sea  King,  when 
they  came  up  to  sing  to  their  sister.  See  picture  No.  ll,  on  easel. 

“ Sadly  they  sang  as  they  floated  in  the  moonlight.” 
Bequeathed  to  the  Collection  by  the  late  Countess  of  Lovelace. 
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16.  BOREAS  AND  ORITHYIA. 

“ Boreas,  the  North  Wind,  fell  in  love  with  Orithyia,  the 
daughter  of  Erectheus,  King  of  Athens,  who  wavered  in  his  consent 
to  their  union  ; whereupon  Boreas  became  impatient  at  the  delay, 
and  flew  away  with  the  maiden  one  day,  when  she  went  to  bathe 
in  the  river  Ilissus.” 

Exhibited  at  Wolverhampton  Municipal  Art  Gallery  in  1907 ; 
bought  direct  from  the  Artist  by  Mrs.  Stirling, 

17.  LOVE’S  PIPING  (Over  the  Mantelpiece). 

Love  the  Misleader 

“ Hearken  my  music  and  follow  my  piping. 

The  song  that  is  new  when  the  world  is  old  ; 

Hither,  maiden,  that  goest  a-maying 
For  whitehorn  silver  and  King-cup  gold. 

“ Leave  your  flowers  and  leave  your  fellows. 

Follow  the  song  that  is  always  sweet.” 

And  the  Maiden  heard — for  the  distance  mellows. 

And  followed  the  piping  with  fleet,  fair  feet. 

Her  eyes  were  holden — by  Fate’s  decreeing. 

For  love  can  see,  though  lovers  are  blind  ; 

And  down  the  valley,  all,  all  unseeing. 

She  followed  the  piping,  a-far  on  the  wind. 

“ Hither,  Maiden,  that  goest  a-maying  ! 

Maids  must  answer  when  Love  doth  sing. 

Find  my  place  in  the  pleasant  gloaming. 

Follow  me,  follow  me — westering  ! ” 

Love  on  a rock  with  a stream  below  him. 

Laughed  at  blind  feet  and  groping  hands. 

Waters  quench  not — for  those  who  know  him. 

They  Love’s  Chosen — his  sealed  bands. 

Nymphs  a-maying — but  none  to  save  her. 

(They  have  suffered — they  watch  and  smile). 

Stumbling  feet  and  pool  to  grave  her. 

And  Love  is  piping  and  playing  the  while.” 

Alice  Fleming  nee  Kipling. 
(sister  of  Rudyard  Kipling). 

18.  QUEEN  ELEANOR  AND  FAIR  ROSAMUND. 

Queen  Eleanor  is  seen  entering  the  bower  of  Fair  Rosamund 
to  which  she  found  her  way  by  means  of  the  red  thread  that  guided 
her  through  the  labyrinth  surrounding  it.  In  her  hand  is  the  cup 
of  poison  which  she  is  going  to  make  Rosamund  drink.  Evil 
emanations  may  be  seen  coming  in  with  her ; while  the  terrified 
little  Loves  and  the  roses  fly  before  her  approach.  Note,  again, 
the  richness  of  Rosamund’s  dress  which  is  also  sewn  with  pearls, 
and  the  beautiful  shading  of  the  robe  of  Eleanor,  which  in  certain 
lights  appears  to  shimmer  into  different  shades. 
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19.  THE  LOVE-POTION. 

A witch  in  bright  yellow,  with  a callous,  cruel  face,  mixing  a 
potion  to  upset  the  lovers  who  are  seen  on  the  terrace  in  the 
distance.  Along  the  shelf  by  her  side  are  books  upon  Black  Magic, 
one  of  which  is  inscribed  “ Paracelsus.” 

This  was  exhibited  in  the  Bruton  Street  Galleries  in  1906,  and 
at  Wolverhampton  in  1907. 

20.  LUX  IN  TENEBRIS. 

Light  and  Beauty  born  out  of  the  primaeval  Chaos.  She  is 
holding  the  olive-branch  of  Peace  over  the  world  ; and  the  trans- 
parent aura  behind  her  is  shaped  like  an  egg  to  denote  Birth,  as 
she  is  born  out  of  the  primitive  darkness  and  slime.  The  whole 
is  painted  over  gold,  so  that  the  landscape,  seen  through  the  aura, 
is  lit  by  the  gold  shining  from  her  presence. 

21.  By  the  side  of  the  fireplace  four  small  studies  for  larger 

pictures  which  were  never  painted. 

22.  TWILIGHT. 

Day  is  asleep  while  Twilight  is  rising  with  the  moon  and  stars. 

23.  A SUMMER  SHOWER. 

The  exquisite  figure  of  the  terrified  little  sunbeam  is  seen 
shrinking  from  the  Summer  Shower  which  approaches,  showing  a 
rainbow  but  casting  a shadow  over  land  and  sea  as  it  comes. 

24.  DAWN. 

Night  hiding  and  the  Dawn-spirits  rising  amid  rosy  Clouds. 

25.  THE  DEATH  OF  A BUTTERFLY. 

Night  with  its  horrors  is  descending,  and  the  Butterfly  is  dying. 

On  the  easel : — 

26.  A SOUL  IN  HELL. 

A man  richly  clad,  with  fine  jewels,  and  surrounded  with 
glorious  flowers  and  lovely  scenery,  is  seen  seated  upon  a marble 
seat.  He  has  everything  desirable  that  the  world  can  give,  but  his 
face  reveals  a soul  in  Hell ; and  beside  him  is  seen  a little  imp — 
his  evil  genius. 

POTTERY 

In  front  of  the  Adam  fireplace  on  the  floor  is  a fine  panel 
of  De  Morgan  tiles,  which  was  formerly  part  of  the  mantelpiece,  out 
of  which  it  had  to  be  hacked  in  pieces  and  was  afterwards 
cemented  together  again  at  the  shop  of  William  Morris  in  Conduit 
Street. 
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On  the  floor,  on  the  right,  is  a basket  of  fruit  in  pottery  made 
by  Mrs.  G.  F.  Watts,  wife  of  the  celebrated  artist,  at  her  Works 
at  Compton,  Surrey. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room  is  a fine  long-necked  bottle  in 
Persian  blue.  Over  each  doorway  are  panels  of  De  Morgan  tiles 
in  the  same  colour. 

On  the  wall  beside  the  Stanhope  cabinet  are  exceptionally 
beautiful  iridescent  lustre  De  Morgan  plates.  These  radiate  opal- 
escent colour  if  hung  facing  the  daylight,  but  are  comparatively 
colourless  by  artificial  light.  They  are  early  specimens,  made 
before  De  Morgan  manufactured  his  own  paste,  some  were  made 
from  rice-dishes  purchased  from  Davis  and  Company. 

Over  the  dresser  is  a gorgeous  assembly  of  red  lustre  plates 
and  a fine  vase. 

One  plate  on  the  right,  representing  a curious  design  of  three 
bees,  was  made  by  him  when  a boy  for  his  uncle  Henry  Frend  and 
is  said  to  be  the  first  piece  of  pottery  he  ever  made. 


THE  DINING  ROOM 

27.  CADMUS  AND  HARMONIA. 

A very  early  work  of  Evelyn  De  Morgan,  depicting  the 
moment  when  Zeus  had  turned  Cadmus  into  a snake.  The  mingled 
horror  and  tenderness  expressed  in  the  face  of  Harmonia  are  finely 
portrayed. 

“ With  lambent  tongue  he  kissed  her  pallid  face 
Crept  in  her  bosom  as  his  dwelling-place  ; 

Entwined  her  neck  and  shared  the  loved  embrace.” 

The  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid. 

(This  picture  was  formerly  the  property  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke, 
and  was  purchased  by  Mrs.  Stirling  in  November,  1926.) 

28.  THE  GARDEN  OF  OPPORTUNITY. 

On  the  right  is  the  figure  of  Wisdom  with  symbolic  attributes 
(the  Owl  representing  wisdom,  the  Book  knowledge,  the  Cornu- 
copia wealth,  and  at  her  feet  are  the  jewels  of  great  price  which 
she  can  bestow). 

In  the  centre  of  the  picture  are  two  mediaeval  Italian  students 
in  robes  of  exquisite  colour,  who  are  turning  away  from  Wisdom 
and  following  Folly.  The  latter,  an  exquisite  little  figure  in  a robe 
painted  from  fish-scales,  is  holding  out  a silver  ball  to  them,  the 
reverse  side  of  which,  that  they  cannot  see,  is  a skull ; in  her  other 
hand  is  poisonous  henbane.  On  the  stairway  to  her  palace  a little 
devil  watches  to  see  which  way  they  will  choose. 
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29.  THE  POOR  MAN  WHO  SAVED  THE  CITY. 

In  the  foreground  is  a book  bearing  the  quotation  from 
Ecclesiastes  which  this  picture  depicts  : — 

“ There  was  a little  city  and  a few  men  within  it,  and  there 
came  a great  King  against  it  and  besieged  it,  and  built  great 
bulwarks  against  it.  Now  there  was  found  in  it  a poor  wise 
man ; and  he  by  his  wisdom  delivered  the  city ; but  no  one 
remembers  that  same  poor  man.”  etc.,  etc. 

The  flags  are  seen  flying  over  the  city,  and  the  people  with 
their  King  and  Queen  are  seen  going,  accompanied  by  music  and 
rejoicing,  to  return  thanks  for  their  deliverance  from  the  enemy ; 
but  the  poor  wise  man,  who  by  his  wisdom  had  saved  the  city,  sits 
alone  among  the  briars  beyond  the  city  wall  forgotten  by  all 

ST.  CATHERINE  OF  ALEXANDRIA. 

Painted  by  Evelyn  Pickering  (afterwards  De  Morgan)  at  the 
age  of  18,  the  first  picture  ever  sold  by  her.  It  was  painted  from 
Jane  Hales,  Mrs.  Stirling’s  nurse,  a lovely  woman,  and  was  bought 
by  Lord  Henry  Somerset  who  died  in  Florence  in  1933,  leaving  his 
Villa  and  all  his  possessions  to  his  valet,  from  whom  Mrs.  Stirling 
purchased  it. 

Beside  St.  Catherine  is  the  wheel,  indicative  of  the  fashion  in 
which  she  suffered  martyrdom,  and  on  her  face  may  be  read  the 
dual  emotion  which  is  mastering  her — a realisation  of  tlie  beauty 
of  the  spiritual  teaching  which  she  is  absorbing,  and  a pitiful  horror 
of  the  fate  in  store  for  her. 

Two  pictures  in  tempera  painted  by  Roddam  Spencer- 
Stanhope  {uncle  to  Mrs.  De  Morgan). 

30.  AMOR  RETIARIUS. 

The  casting-net  of  Love. 

A girl  is  fishing  when  Love  comes  through  the  wood  and 
catches  her  in  his  net.  Note  all  the  little  Loves  watching,  the 
mysterious  wood  behind  her  with  the  cottage  dimly  seen  and  sheep 
browsing.  The  girl  was  a portrait  of  the  artist’s  grand-daughter, 
Marjorie  Mure. 

31.  THE  PINE  WOODS  OF  VIA  REGGIO. 

The  little  Italian  girls  gathering  cones  for  the  winter  fires. 

32.  PORTRAIT  OF  MILLICENT  DE  MORGAN,  afterwards 
Mrs.  Antrobus. 

By  her  uncle,  William  De  Morgan. 

33.  THE  EVENING  STAR  DRIFTING  OVER  THE  SEA. 

By  Evelyn  De  Morgan. 
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34.  PORT  AFTER  STORMY  SEAS. 

“ Sleep  after  toyle,  port  after  stormy  seas. 

Ease  after  warre,  death  after  life  doe  greatly  please.” 

Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene. 

(The  scenery  depicted  is  that  of  Woolacombe  Bay  in  Devon- 
shire, with  the  rocks,  typical  of  that  part  of  the  coast,  and  Baggy 
Point  in  the  distance.) 


POTTERY 

The  pottery  in  this  room  is  all  by  William  De  Morgan.  The 
top  panel,  hanging  between  the  windows,  THE  TRUMPETER, 
is  an  early  work. 

The  panel  beneath  it  was  given  by  a lady  in  memory  of  her 
husband.  He  paid  five  shillings  a tile,  and  unable  to  afford  pur- 
chasing them  all  at  once,  he  begged  the  antique  dealer  to  reserve 
them  for  him,  and  purchased  them  gradually  as  he  was  able.  After 
his  death,  his  widow  presented  them  to  the  Collection,  and  Mrs. 
Stirling  had  them  mounted  in  this  panel. 

Over  the  dresser,  opposite  the  window,  are  rows  of  plates  in 
an  upright  line  between  the  pictures.  These  are  all  of  specially 
fine  lustre  ; but  the  one  with  a ship  design  which  flashes  into  mauve 
lustre  is  superb,  and  was  presented  to  the  Collection  by  Earl 
Bathurst.  The  rest  were  purchased  by  Mrs.  Stirling. 

The  magnificent  plaque  in  the  fireplace,  THE  FIGHTING 
EAGLES,  was  presented  to  the  collection  by  the  late  Miss  Fanny 
Seeley,  cousin  of  William  De  Morgan. 


THE  DRAWING  ROOM 

(To  see  the  pictures  which  are  placed  facing  the  window  the 
black  blinds  must  be  drawn  and  daylight  excluded,  while  the  flood- 
light is  turned  on.) 

36.  THE  SPEAR  OF  ITHURIEL. 

Exhibited  in  the  New  Gallery  in  1900. 

Ithuriel,  commissioned  by  Gabriel  to  find  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden  “ some  infernal  Spirit  seen,  hitherward  bent,”  comes  upon 
Eve  “ asleep,  secure  of  harm,”  and  close  at  her  ear  Satan  “ squat 
like  a toad  . . . essaying  with  his  devilish  art  to  reach  the  organs 
of  her  fancy,  and  with  them  forge  illusions  as  he  list.” 

(The  blue  in  this  picture  is  all  ultramarine  (crushed  lapis- 
lazuli)  ; this  cost  seven  guineas  per  ounce  before  the  war,  and  the 
subsequent  cost  was  thirty-two  guineas  per  ounce.) 
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37.  OUR  LADY  OF  PEACE. 

This  picture  was  painted  in  Italy  and  brought  to  England  just 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War. 

It  depicts  a warrior  in  a cathedral,  who  suddenly  sees  a vision 
of  Our  Lady  of  Peace.  He  is  kneeling  in  an  agony  of  mind,  striv- 
ing to  renounce  his  ambition. 

Note  the  beauty  of  the  colouring  in  the  draperies  of  Peace, 
entwined  by  an  olive-branch ; also  the  detail  of  decoration  in  the 
cathedral — the  altar  and  the  candlesticks  in  the  distance,  the  colour 
of  the  marble,  the  inlay,  etc. 

38.  MARIAMNE. 

By  J.  W.  Waterhouse,  R.A.,  1887. 

Mariamne,  wife  of  King  Herod  the  Great,  going  forth  to  execu- 
tion after  her  trial  for  the  false  charges  brought  against  her  by  the 
jealousy  of  Salome,  the  King’s  sister,  his  mother  and  others  of  his 
family.  After  Mariamne’s  trial  and  condemnation  by  the  Judges 
appointed  by  her  husband  Herod,  who  had  been  passionately 
attached  to  her,  was  about  to  commute  the  sentence  to  imprison- 
ment for  life  but  was  urged  by  Salome  to  have  the  sentence  carried 
out,  which  was  accordingly  done.  See  Josephus. 

This  was  the  picture  of  the  year  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1887,  when  it  was  sold  for  £3,500. 

It  was  exhibited  in  Paris  in  1889  ; at  White  Chapel  in  1890 ; 
at  Chicago  1893  ; at  Guildhall  1894  ; at  Brussels  1897  ; at  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition,  Dublin,  1907  ; purchased  by  Mrs.  Stirling  at 
Christie’s.  It  has  crossed  the  Atlantic  five  times. 

39.  THE  PRISONER. 

A lady,  in  a blue  robe  adorned  with  the  unlucky  peacock’s 
feathers,  with  chains  upon  her  wrists,  and  a pale,  wistful  face,  is 
gazing  through  the  bars  of  her  prison  at  the  lovely  country  beyond. 

This  picture  was  exhibited  in  the  New  Gallery  in  1909,  and 
subsequently  hung  always  in  the  drawing-room  of  Mrs.  De  Mor- 
gan’s house — 127  Church  Street,  Chelsea. 

40.  FLORA,  THE  GODDESS  OF  BLOSSOMS  AND  FLOWERS. 

Presented  to  the  Collection  of  Countess  Bathurst. 

The  figure  is  painted  over  gold,  and  with  its  golden  hair  and 
sun-kissed  face,  seems  to  radiate  sunshine.  Over  one  shoulder 
hangs  a rose-pink  scarf  dappled  with  golden  swallows ; while  be- 
hind her  is  a nespola  tree,  which  bears  fruit  in  the  spring,  and  in 
the  branches  of  which  may  be  seen  little  birds,  a chaffinch,  a siskin, 
etc.  Her  robe  is  patterned  with  Florentine  flowers,  while  blossoms 
drop  from  her  clasp  and  are  strewn  at  her  feet. 

Painted  in  Florence,  May  1884. 
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41.  THE  WORSHIP  OF  MAMMON. 

The  woman  is  clutching  desperately  at  the  bag  of  gold  which 
the  arm  of  Mammon  is  relentlessly  withholding  from  her.  Pur- 
chased by  Mrs.  Stirling  in  1919  for  the  benefit  of  St.  Dunstan’s. 

42.  PORTRAIT  OF  JANE  HALES. 

By  Evelyn  De  Morgan. 

43.  THE  MARRIAGE  OF  ST.  FRANCIS  AND  HOLY 

POVERTY. 

St.  Francis  of  Assisi  is  here  seen  wedding  Holy  Poverty.  The 
sparrows  are  the  emblem  of  poverty,  and  the  bullfinch  is  the 
emblem  of  St.  Francis. 

44.  THE  KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN  SUFFERETH  VIOLENCE 

AND  THE  VIOLENT  TAKE  IT  BY  STORM. 

This  picture  represents  the  struggle  of  mental  and  spiritual 
development. 

The  figures  at  the  base,  looking  down  are  suffering  a mental 
perdition  ; they  are  enveloped  in  a grey  mist,  and  have  no  aspira- 
tion nor  desire  to  rise.  The  figure  on  the  right  has  risen,  but  is 
exhausted  with  the  struggle,  and  is  still  looking  downwards  ; the 
figure  in  the  centre  has  broken  her  chain,  but  is  bewildered  ; the 
figure  on  the  left  has  risen,  and  is  listening,  but  is  still  blind.  The 
figure,  high  up,  on  the  right,  at  last  sees  and  hears,  and  the  figure 
on  the  left  is  fighting  her  way  up  to  limitless  space. 

45.  THE  ANGEL  OF  DEATH. 

(In  a finely-carved  Italian  frame.) 

Painted  by  Evelyn  Pickering  (afterwards  De  Morgan.). 

The  robe  of  the  Angel  is  in  ultramarine,  crushed  lapis-lazuli. 

On  the  door  : — 

46.  LUNA. 

By  E.  De  Morgan. 

“ Art  thou  pale  for  weariness 
Of  climbing  Heaven  and  gazing  on  the  Earth, 

Among  the  stars  that  have  a different  birth  ; 
Wandering  companionless 
And  ever  changing,  like  a joyless  eye 
That  finds  no  object  worth  its  constancy.” 

Shelley. 


THE  POTTERY 

All  the  pottery  (with  the  exception  of  one  small  Italian  plaque 
representing  Bianca  Sfortza)  is  De  Morgan  and  very  fine. 
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THE  STATUARY 


This  represents  the  work  of  different  sculptors. 

The  lovely  statue  of  Madame  Recaimer  by  the  fireplace  is  the 
work  of  an  unknown  artist.  She  is  represented  coming  down  a 
stairway  reading  a letter,  and  the  grace  of  the  figure  and  beauty  of 
every  detail  require  no  comment.  The  tradition  is  that  this  statue 
of  her  was  done  from  life  when  she  was  visiting  at  an  old  French 
chateau  ; and  it  remained  in  that  chateau  till  it  was  purchased  by 
the  Collector  from  whom  Mrs.  Stirling  bought  it. 

THE  YOUNG  ANTINIOUS. 

A very  fine  classical  bust. 

TJIE  CHORUS, 

Attributed  to  Bernini,  was  given  to  the  Collection  by  the 
late  Mrs.  Lousada,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  etcher  Horatio 
Lucas.  It  was  purchased  from  an  old  palace  in  Bologna 
which  was  being  demolished  when  she  was  travelling  in  Italy 
with  her  parents  previous  to  her  marriage,  and  was  given 
to  her  by  them  as  a wedding  present. 


LADY  ST.  JOHN’S  PARLOUR 

47.  THE  ANGEL  OF  DEATH. 

An  early  work  purchased  by  Mrs.  Stirling  at  Christie’s. 

(As  we  have  seen,  the  artist  painted  the  same  subject  later  in 
life  somewhat  differently  treated,  with  the  angel  in  a robe  of  ultra- 
marine.) 

48.  THE  LIGHT  SHINETH  IN  THE  DARKNESS  AND  THE 

DARKNESS  COMPREHENDETH  IT  NOT. 

(A  small  picture  over  the  china  cabinet.) 

49.  MEDEA. 

This  picture  has  been  generously  loaned  (it  is  hoped  per- 
manently) by  the  Birkenhead  Gallery. 

Medea,  the  Sorceress,  fell  in  love  with  Jason  when  he  was 
hunting  for  the  Golden  Fleece. 

When  Jason  deserted  her,  she  reverted  to  her  evil  ways,  and 
her  first  action  was  to  poison  the  two  children  she  had  had  by 
Jason.  This  is  the  moment  when  she  is  going  with  the  poison  to 
murder  the  children  ; and  the  mingled  look  of  great  tragedy  and  of 
fell  purpose  is  finely  portrayed  in  her  beautiful  face. 
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“ Day  by  day  she  saw  the  happy  time  fade  fast  away ; 

And  as  she  fell  from  out  that  happiness 
Again  she  grew  to  be  the  Sorceress, 

Worker  of  fearful  things  as  once  she  was.” 

From  The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason, 
By  William  Morris. 

Note  the  sumptuous  decoration  of  the  Palace,  the  reflection  of 
her  robe  in  the  marble ; the  lovely  vista  seen  through  the  window 
behind  her. 

50.  THE  ANNUNCIATION. 

Painted  by  Evelyn  Pickering  (afterwards  E>e  Morgan)  in  1879, 
sold  at  Christie’s  to  Arthur  Tooth’s  Gallery  in  Bond  Street,  from 
whom  it  was  purchased  by  Mrs.  Stirling. 

51.  THE  SALUTATION. 

Mary  and  Elizabeth  greeting. 

52.  THE  MOONBEAMS  DIPPING  INTO  THE  SEA. 

(Unfinished  when  the  artist  died.) 

53.  MEDUSA. 

In  the  recess  is  a fine  head  of  Medusa.  The  artist,  having 
been  discouraged  to  work  or  study,  went  out  to  Italy  on  a small 
dress  allowance  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  and,  among  other  work, 
executed  this  powerful  head  of  the  Gorgon,  which  she  had  cast  in 
bronze  in  Rome.  Most  sculptors  have  conceived  the  Gorgon’s 
Head  as  something  horrible,  which  turned  everyone  to  stone  who 
gazed  at  it ; but  this  is  a beautiful  face  expressing  the  tragedy  of 
evil.  Maurice  Hewlett  wrote  of  this  sculpture — “ Donatello  might 
have  been  proud  to  sign  it.” 

” Is  there  no  period  set  ? Is  pain  eternal  ? 

Still  through  the  aeons  must  her  vipers  sting  ? 

For  all  Eternity  the  anguish  burn  ? 

An  endless  cycle,  endless  suffering  ? 

Still  through  the  Ages  must  there  ring  the  Knell — 

Beauty  which  had  lit  Heaven  shut  deep  in  Hell.” 

A.  Fleming. 

54.  ATTAINMENT. 

The  figure  depicted  climbing  has  at  last  attained — she  is 
above  the  clouds  and  above  the  eagle ; but  she  is  too  tired  to  care. 
Note  the  intense  weariness  shown  in  her  limbs,  which  she  can 
scarcely  drag  after  her,  and  the  pathos  of  her  sad  face  as  she  clings 
to  the  Angel  bending  to  greet  her. 

Exhibited  at  the  Bruton  Galleries  in  1906,  where  it  was  sold, 
and  was  purchased  by  Mrs.  Stirling  some  years  later. 
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55.  RASPUNZEL  SINGING  FROM  THE  TOWER. 

By  F.  Cadogan  Cowper,  R.A.  (on  the  easel.) 

Raspunzel,  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  by  Witches,  lets  down 
her  beautiful  hair  so  that  her  lover  can  climb  up  it  and  rescue  her. 

56.  THE  ANNUNCIATION. 

Painted  by  Roddam  Spencer-Stanhope  in  Italy. 

In  this  room  is  shown  an  extremely  interesting  collection  of 
historical  fans,  all  labelled. 


THE  LIBRARY 

Panelled  in  pine,  painted  apple-green,  most  of  the  pine  flooring 
is  original.  When  is  was  being  restored  remains  of  a secret  passage 
were  discovered,  probably  designed  as  an  escape  to  the  river  in 
any  time  of  danger. 

Over  the  mantelpiece  there  is  a memorial  to  Mr.  Stirling 
specially  designed  on  a beautiful  panel  of  Spanish  carving. 

At  the  top  is  the  Stirling  coat  of  arms,  with  the  Saracen’s 
head  to  denote  they  were  crusaders,  and  the  family  motto  “ Gang 
Forward  ”. 

At  the  base  is  Mrs.  Stirling’s  coat  of  arms  (Pickering — crossed 
with  Umfreville,  Lascelle,  Spencer  and  Stanhope),  and  the  family 
motto,  “ Pax  tua  Domine  est  requies  meaT  The  legend  attached 
to  this  motto  is  that  the  ancestor  who  came  over  with  the  Con- 
queror was  given  land  in  the  North  and  the  Conqueror’s  own  sword 
which  he  might  retain  “ So  long  as  ye  keep  the  land  free  from 
wolves  and  robbers.”  The  motto  then  was  “ Pax  tua  est  requies 
mea  ” — “ Thy  peace  is  my  rest,”  implying  that  a peaceful  neigh- 
bour would  be  free  from  attack. 

Later,  one  of  the  descendants,  it  is  said,  entered  a monastery 
and  changed  the  motto  to  “ Thy  peace,  O Lord,  is  my  rest.” 

58.  Life-sized,  posthumous,  portrait  of  Charles  G.  Stirling  in 
Court  dress.  Painted  by  Stanley  Grayson  from  an  early  photograph. 

The  following  studies  were  painted  during  the  first  World  War 
1914-1918,  and  were  all  unfinished  at  the  time  of  Evelyn  De 
Morgan’s  death  in  1919. 

60.  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  DRAGON. 

61.  PRO  PATRIA  MORI. 

The  mother  is  seen  bowed  over  the  grave,  weeping ; but  the 
bride  sees  a vision  of  the  newly-born,  undeveloped  soul  in  the  arms 
of  the  Angel  of  Death. 
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62.  THE  COMING  OF  PEACE. 

Peace  is  seen  coming  through  the  land  holding  the  olive 
branch,  while  the  blood-stained  hands  of  War  are  vanishing  before 
her.  But  her  face  is  sad  and  behind  her  the  land  is  in  flames. 

63.  IGNOTO. 

England  and  France,  in  robes  of  mourning,  are  clasping  hands 
over  the  grave  of  an  unknown  warrior  from  whose  dust  springs  the 
red  flower  of  Love. 

In  this  room  are  some  fine  De  Morgan  plates,  tiles  and  two 
ship  panels,  all  purchased  by  Mrs.  Stirling ; also  on  either  side  of 
the  fireplace  two  narrow  panels  of  Persian  blue  presented  by  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter. 

The  swords  all  belong  to  the  Stirling  family.  The  Canopic  Jar 
was  brought  from  Egypt  by  Henry  Pickering,  uncle  of  Mrs.  Stirling, 
and  bears  an  inscription  which  states  that  it  contained  the  heart  and 
entrails  of  a Priest  of  Amen  Raa,  God  of  Egypt. 

In  this  room  are  various  interesting  historical  documents,  a 
contemporary  print  of  the  Third  Parliament  of  Charles  I,  with  the 
names  of  all  the  M.P.s  of  that  date  including  that  of  “ Oliver 
Cromwell  Esquire.”  An  Indulgence  for  sins  committed  by  John 
Stanhope  (1517  ?).  A Bill  of  Mortality  for  the  Year  of  the  Great 
Plague,  and  an  earlier  one,  date  1630.  There  are  humorous  sketches 
by  De  Morgan  and  Burne-Jones  ; a sketch  of  King  Lear  by  George 
Richmond,  R.A.  ; and  etchings  by  Horatio  Lucas. 

There  is  also  a library  of  interesting  books,  and  a special  case 
containing  all  the  first  editions  of  W.  De  Morgan’s  novels,  and 
first  editions  of  all  Mrs.  Stirling’s  books. 

Coming  back  into  THE  HALL  we  see  on  the  left : 

64.  LOVE’S  PASSING. 

By  Evelyn  De  Morgan. 

The  artist’s  own  description  of  the  picture  is  as  follows  : — 

“ Two  lovers,  seated  in  the  twilight,  hear  the  flutter  of 

Love’s  wings,  and  the  music  of  his  piping.  In  the  far  distance, 

unperceived  (on  the  other  side  of  the  River  of  Life),  are  two 

figures  of  Death  and  Eld.” 

(The  man  is  absorbed  in  the  music ; but  the  woman  hears  the 
footsteps  coming  ; hence  the  little  wistful  expression  on  her  face. 
The  quotation  from  which  the  picture  is  painted  can  be  seen  on  a 
book  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture.) 

“ List  we  to  Love  meanwhile,  in  lovers’  fashion  : 

Death  nears  apace  with  darkness  round  his  brows. 

Dull  Eld  is  stealing  up  to  shame  our  passion ; 

How  shall  grey  hairs  beseem  these  whispered  vows  ? ” 

Tibullus,  I.  i 69. 

(The  above  verse  was  found  lying  on  Mrs.  De  Morgan’s  table 
in  her  house  in  Chelsea,  after  her  death.) 
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On  the  James  II  serving  table  on  the  left,  as  we  pass  through 
that  side  of  THE  HALL,  is  a fine  turquoise  blue  De  Morgan  jar 
with  rose-coloured  fishes  ; and  above  the  table  a large  and  very 
unusual  plaque  depicting  a tiger  hunt  in  bold  relief  against  a back- 
ground of  powder  blue. 


THE  LOBBY 

Across  the  hall  with  its  many  interesting  exhibits  is  a lobby 
containing  three  life-sized  panels  in  De  Morgan  tiles.  Among  the 
ships  which  De  Morgan  decorated  was  the  Czar’s  yacht,  the 
Lavidia,  and  he  represented  various  professions  all  round  the  saloon. 
The  yacht  was  torpedoed  during  the  war  and  all  the  tile  panels 
used  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Only  these  three  duplicates  are 
in  existence  representing  the  Emperor  in  his  robes,  the  Chancellor 
v/ith  his  money-bags  and  his  accounts  and  the  warrior. 


THE  STIRLING  ROOM 

On  one  side  of  the  lobby  is  The  Stirling  Room,  so  called 
because  it  was  restored  from  a some-time  kitchen  to  a banqueting 
hall  under  the  verbal  direction  of  Mrs.  Stirling  while  she  lay  very 
seriously  ill  upstairs.  It  is  full  of  pictures  and  pottery  and  inter- 
esting exhibits. 

VICTORIA  DOLOROSA,  by  Evelyn  De  Morgan. 

The  warrior  has  climbed  the  mountain  after  the  battle  and 
Fame  comes  to  crown  him  with  laurels,  but  he  is  thinking  only 
of  the  tragedy  of  victory,  the  town  burning  in  the  distance,  the 
ravaged  fields. 

Sir  Luke  Fildes,  R.A.,  and  Sir  Aston  Webb,  P.R.A.,  both 
considered  the  technique  of  this  picture  extremely  fine.  Mrs. 
Fleming,  Rudyard  Kipling’s  sister,  sat  for  the  arm  and  elbow  of 
Victory  and  she  wrote  a fine  poem  on  it,  which  hangs  adjacent. 

Two  other  pictures  by  Evelyn  De  Morgan  here  are  “ NIGHT 
AND  SLEEP”  drifting  over  the  world  and  strewing  poppies  as 
they  go;  and  “THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  MIST.”  There 
are  two  pictures  by  Roddam  Spencer-Stanhope  and  two  by  Holman 
Hunt,  besides  many  other  interesting  exhibits ; also  a unique 
refectory  table  designed  for  Holman  Hunt  by  four  of  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites.  (Purchased  by  Mrs.  Stirling,  1961.) 

Downstairs,  the  old  house  ends  with  the  Dining  and  Stirling 
rooms,  and  the  rooms  beyond  form  part  of  the  College  buildings 
erected  in  1839.  They  now  consist  of  the  studio,  ante-room,  lobby 
and  sitting-room  overlooking  the  garden,  where  are  exhibited 
many  objects  of  varied  interest. 
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The  stained  glass  was  by  William  De  Morgan,  and  was 
presented  to  the  Collection  by  Sir  John  Lamer. 

In  the  Alcove  is  a study  for  a mosaic  which  De  Morgan 
presented  to  the  public  library  at  Chelsea. 

Also  an  interesting  old  print  of  Battersea,  etched  1763-64. 

On  the  fine  marriage  chest  (the  lid  of  linenfold  panelling 
and  the  whole  inlaid  with  ebony)  are  three  remarkable  specimens 
of  De  Morgan  pottery ; the  centre-piece  a bowl,  or  vase,  in  red 
lustre  which  he  gave  to  Mrs.  Stirling  in  1901  as  a wedding  present, 
and  which  is  decorated  with  delightful  and  fantastic  imps  and 
bogies ; while  on  either  side  of  it  are  a pair  of  superb  red  lustre 
vases  with  lids,  richly  decorated  and  with  the  handles  depicting 
mermaids.  These  are  unusual  in  design  and  execution. 

DE  MORGAN  PLATE  WITH  PORTRAIT  OF  WILLIAM 
MORRIS. 


ON  THE  STAIRCASE 

65.  PASTEL  PORTRAIT  OF  MRS.  STIRLING. 

By  Mrs.  Blakeley  Ward. 

66.  ARIADNE  IN  NAXOS. 

The  artist  had  been  forbidden  to  paint  and  worked  at  this 
picture  in  secret,  in  her  bed-room  at  her  home  No.  6 Upper 
Grosvenor  Street,  every  afternoon  when  her  mother  was  out  driving. 
She  then  bought  a cheap  ready-made  frame  for  it  out  of  her  dress 
allowance.  She  was  then  aged  20. 

This  picture  has  the  merit  of  a great  simplicity  which  enhances 
its  profound  pathos.  Other  artists  have  painted  Ariadne  railing 
at  the  heavens,  and  in  various  dramatic  poses  of  wrath  and  despair  ; 
but  here  we  have  with  quietude  the  tragedy  of  a broken  heart,  por- 
trayed with  no  attempt  at  dramatic  effect,  but  with  an  intense 
and  moving  simplicity.  The  sense  of  loneliness  is  deepened  by  the 
expanse  of  sea  and  shore  devoid  of  any  other  sign  of  life.  The 
colour  is  very  fine. 

PORTRAIT  OF  MRS.  STIRLING,  on  easel. 

By  Laura  Ingles,  1904. 

67.  PORTRAIT  OF  WILLIAM  DE  MORGAN  BY  HIS  WIFE, 

Christmas,  1909. 

This  is  a very  fine  likeness  of  William  De  Morgan,  life-like  in 
all  respects  save  for  the  unwanton  boredom  which  he  experienced 
while  sitting  for  it,  and  which  is  faithfully  reproduced  in  his 
expression ! 
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The  hands  are  remarkably  true  to  life,  the  sensitive  hands  of 
an  artist  and  a potter,  while  the  blue  veins  showing  transparently 
through  the  skin  indicate  a man  who  was  physically  delicate. 

He  is  represented  clasping  the  last  pot,  and  perhaps  the  finest, 
he  ever  made.  It  was  bequeathed  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  by  his  wife. 

On  the  wall  behind  him  is  a lustre  plate,  and  his  name  in 
tiles  ; while  in  the  bookcase  are  three  novels  he  had  published 
at  that  date  and  the  one  in  manuscript  he  was  then  writing. 

The  portrait  thus  illustrates  his  varying  activities  and  versatile 
genius. 

68.  SAINT  CHRISTINA  GIVING  HER  FATHER’S  JEWELS 

TO  THE  POOR. 

The  father  of  Saint  Christina  was  a pagan,  and  when  she 
became  a Christian,  he  locked  her  up  in  a tower  with  her  maidens, 
and  set  before  her  his  rich  gold  and  silver  bejewelled  idols,  which 
she  was  commanded  to  worship.  She,  however,  broke  the  idols  in 
pieces  and  escaping  from  her  prison,  gave  the  gold  and  silver  and 
precious  jewels  with  which  they  had  been  decorated  to  the  poor. 

She  is  seen  here  on  the  steps  of  her  father’s  palace,  assisted  by 
angels,  and  surrounded  by  beggars  to  whom  she  is  giving  the 
treasures.  In  the  distance  the  father  is  seen  watching  out  of  a 
window  of  the  palace,  and  on  the  left  are  depicted  the  pagan 
relations  and  friends  worshipping  their  own  gods. 

Tradition  relates  that  Christina  was  subsequently  tortured  and 
beheaded,  and  there  are  seven  places  where  portions  of  her  body 
are  stated  to  have  been  sent,  while  her  complete  body  is  said  to 
be  in  Bolsena. 

This  picture  was  bequeathed  by  the  artist  to  be  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  blinded  soldiers  of  St.  Dunstan’s,  and  was  purchased 
by  Mrs.  Stirling. 

69.  REALITIES. 

Description  by  Evelyn  De  Morgan  : “ Shadowed  by  bat-like 
larvae,  looking  down,  not  up,  these  figures  are  totally  blind  to  the 
beauty  and  wealth  of  Life  surrounding  them.” 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  figures  depicted  are  clad  in  glorious 
colours  and  seated  amidst  beautiful  scenery  ; but  they  are  physically 
unattractive  and  apparently  imbued  with  evil.  Close  to  them  is 
all  the  beauty  and  the  joy  of  life,  and  all  the  “music  of  the 
Spheres,”  but  they  are  dead  to  it.  Everything,  in  short,  is  beautiful 
except  their  souls  ; and,  sodden,  stupid  and  earthbound,  their  faces 
afford  a powerful  contrast  to  the  lovely,  ethereal  figures  so  close 
to  them,  gazing  upwards  so  joyously. 
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70.  MERCY  AND  TRUTH  HAVE  MET  TOGETHER: 
RIGHTEOUSNESS  AND  PEACE  HAVE  KISSED 
EACH  OTHER. 

This  picture  was  painted  expressly  for  Sir  Walter  Spencer- 
Stanhope,  of  Cannon  Hall,  near  Barnsley,  uncle  of  the  artist,  as 
a present  from  his  sister,  Mrs.  Percival  Pickering,  who  commis- 
sioned it  from  her  daughter  for  the  purpose.  A curious  story  is 
attached  to  it : — 

Sir  Walter  was  to  choose  the  subject  of  the  picture  ; but,  though 
he  considered  the  matter  for  some  time,  he  could  not  think  of  any- 
thing suitable  to  suggest.  Finally,  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  De  Morgan 
to  tell  her  that  she  must  choose  the  subject. 

She  was  sitting  in  the  studio  that  evening  when  there  flashed 
into  her  mind  this  text,  and  she  forthwith  drew  the  design  for  this 
picture. 

The  next  morning,  by  the  first  post,  she  received  a letter  from 
Sir  Walter  saying,  “ I have  at  last  thought  of  something  I should 
like  you  to  paint,”  and  giving  her  this  same  text.  She  wrote  back, 
“ The  design  was  drawn  last  night,  twelve  hours  before  I got  your 
letter.” 

Through  the  doorway  on  the  right  is  a Court  train,  five  yards 
long,  which  was  worked  by  Miss  Constable,  famous  for  her  beauti- 
ful needlework.  She  made  this  dress  and  the  bag  to  match,  for  her 
sister.  Lady  Erskine,  who  wore  it  at  the  coronation  of  Edward  VII. 

Along  the  corridor  are  very  fine  studies  taken  from  the  sketch- 
book of  Evelyn  De  Morgan ; and  one  design  by  William  De 
Morgan  of  a cruel-faced  merman  seizing  a fish  while  its  babies 
look  on  in  horror. 

On  the  left  down  the  corridor  is  the  Tile  Room. 


THE  TILE  ROOM 

The  unique  Collection  of  tiles  in  this  room  by  William  De 
Morgan  illustrates  his  marvellous  versatility  of  design  and  both 
brilliance  and  softness  of  colouring.  The  peacock  plate  in  the 
window  was  singled  out  in  an  article  in  The  Times  as  being  unsur- 
passed in  its  rare  lustre.  The  stained  glass  window  is  by  De  Morgan. 

The  pictures  are  : — 

71.  THE  SORCERER’S  DAUGHTER. 

Painted  in  experimental  pigments  by  William  De  Morgan. 

The  Sorcerer  is  teaching  his  daughter  spells,  the  effect  of  wliich 
may  be  seen  already  upon  the  animals  in  the  distance. 
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When  De  Morgan  had  painted  this  picture,  his  wife,  who  liked 
it,  sent  it  away  for  safety,  as  she  felt  sure  if  it  was  left  in  his 
possession  he  would  utilise  the  canvas  to  paint  another  picture  over 
it,  with  other  experimental  pigments.  Mrs.  Stirling  acquired  it  after 
his  death. 

72.  BLINDNESS  AND  CUPIDITY  CHASING  JOY  FROM 

THE  CITY. 

By  Evelyn  De  Morgan. 

73.  AYE  REDEMPTOR. 

By  W.  De  Morgan, 

Beneath  this  is  an  old  Pewter  Rack  (which  was  dug  out  of  the 
walls  of  a farm  house  built  in  1604). 

On  the  door  : — 

Design  by  W.  De  Morgan  for  a stained  Glass  Window  : — 

ST.  MICHAEL  AND  THE  DRAGON. 

On  the  reverse  side  of  door  another  design  for  Stained 
Glass. 

Also  the  William  Morris  list  of  De  Morgan  tiles  with  their 
respective  names. 

(In  the  ST.  JOHN  ROOM  adjacent  is  a hearth  and  mantelpiece 
in  fine  De  Morgan  tiles.  Between  the  windows  a very  fine  panel 
with  a design  of  grapes,  vine-leaves  and  birds ; and  beneath  the 
portrait  of  Holies  St.  John  another  decorative  panel  in  tiles.) 
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THE  ST.  JOHN  ROOM 

The  portraits  here  are  described  in  a separate  catalogue. 


On  the  landing,  outside,  are  some  fine  specimens  of 
De  Morgan  Pottery.  Some  stand  on,  and  above,  a 
mask-head  Tudor  chest  which  is  specially  mentioned  in 
the  Standard  book  on  Old  English  furniture  as  a very 
fine  specimen. 

The  centre  frame-tile  represents  the  Beavor  in 
“ The  Hunting  of  the  Snark,”  which  Lewis  Carroll 
wrote  from  the  De  Morgan  Tiles  in  his  room  at  Oxford. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  doorway  is  a cabinet 
designed  by  William  Morris  and  painted  by  William  De 
Morgan  with  a fine  design  of  “ St.  George  and  the 
Dragon.”  It  contains  and  is  surmounted  by,  De  Morgan 
pottery ; and  on  either  side  is  flanked  by  fine  tiles,  four 
of  which  are  very  rare.  They  are  on  a pale  ground, 
with  a design  of  dragons.  By  artificial  light  they  are 
colourless,  but  by  daylight  they  are  opalescent  with  a 
wonderful  lustre  in  varied  and  beautiful  colouring. 

On  the  refectory  table  are  seven  magnificent  De 
Morgan  plates  and  three  vases.  On  either  side  of  it 
hang  two  beautiful  ship  panels. 
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SIR  WALTER  ST.  JOHN^S  BED  CHAMBER 


On  the  left,  a Jacobean  oak  bed,  the  head  finely  carved  with 
two  arches  enclosing  cherubs  winged,  and  conventional  foliage ; 
both  arches  are  slightly  burnt  showing  that  the  occupants  rested 
their  lights  on  the  ledges,  apparently  to  read  in  bed. 

James  I.  circa  1620. 

74.  Above  the  bed-head  a picture  by  Mrs.  De  Morgan — Boreas 
and  The  Dying  Leaves. 

75.  THE  VALLEY  OF  SHADOWS. 

On  the  rock  upon  the  right  are  the  verses  by  her,  descriptive 
of  this  picture  : — 

“ Dark  is  the  Valley  of  Shadows  ; 

Empty  the  power  of  Kings  ; 

Blind  is  the  favour  of  Fortune  ; 

Hungry  the  Caverns  of  Death  ; 

Dim  is  the  Light  from  Beyond  ; 

Unanswered  the  Riddle  of  Life.” 

The  idea  of  this  picture  came  partly  through  automatic  writing. 

On  the  right,  the  King  is  seen  with  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  a 
slave  ; but  all  his  power  is  broken,  behind  him  his  palace  is  in 
ruins,  the  thorn  is  growing  over  the  shattered  column,  a snake  is 
encircling  it.  On  the  right,  a figure  is  seen  plunging  into  the  ghostly 
cavern  of  Death  ; in  the  centre  Fortune,  blindfold,  is  dropping  her 
favours  callously ; while,  near  the  kneeling,  nun-like  figure  who 
gazes  at  the  Vision  from  Beyond,  the  thorn  has  blossomed  into 
flower. 

And  still  the  figures  come  drifting,  or  tripping  lightly,  through 
the  Valley  to  the  different  Fates  which  await  them  in  life. 

Mrs.  Fleming  write  the  following  verses  on  this  picture  : — 
The  Valley  of  Shadows 
“ Dark  is  the  Valley — the  Valley  of  Shadows, 

Weary  of  heart  and  of  life  is  the  King — 

He  sits  among  ruins,  and  thorny  the  meadows. 

The  meadows  unfruitful,  forgotten  of  Spring. 

A green  snake  is  keeping  the  Palace’s  portal. 

The  hzard  is  warder  of  desolate  halls. 

And  wine  has  no  savour,  and  Love  the  Immortal 
Seems  dying  at  even,  as  fast  the  light  falls. 

O,  dark  is  the  Valley,  the  Valley  at  even. 

The  King’s  brow  is  clouded,  the  King’s  heart  is  black. 

His  down-gazing  eyes  raise  no  glance  to  the  heavens 
Where  angels  are  winging  their  homeward-bound  track — 

In  this  hour  of  disaster,  at  brink  of  the  grave 

The  Slave  seems  the  Monarch,  the  Monarch  the  Slave.” 
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76.  Needlework  designed  by  William  De  Morgan  and  worked  by 
Mrs.  Percival  Pickering  at  the  age  of  75. 

77.  THE  CADENCE  OF  AUTUMN. 

The  Cadence  of  Autumn-colouring  is  portrayed  till  we  reach 
Winter,  the  sad  old  woman  with  the  dead  leaves  and  the  gray  mists 
drifting  in  front  of  her. 

78.  CERES  MOURNING  FOR  PERSEPHONE. 

The  Goddess  of  Harvest  mourning  for  her  daughter,  and  as 
long  as  she  mourned  nothing  would  grow. 

(This  was  Walter  Crane’s  favourite  picture,  as  he  considered 
the  colour  of  the  robe  so  lovely). 

80.  THE  GREY  SISTERS. 

The  Grey  Sisters  tried  to  get  through  the  gate  to  the  rich  man. 
Want  and  Misery  and  Hunger  could  not  get  through,  but  Care  got 
through. 

From  the  Second  part  of  Faust. 

81.  VENUS  AND  CUPID. 

Painted  by  Evelyn  Pickering  (afterward  De  Morgan  aetat 
22-3).  • 

Exhibited  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  in  1878.  Purchased  by 
Mrs.  Stirling  at  Christie’s 

Over  the  Doorway  : — 

82.  PORTRAIT  OF  MRS.  WILLIAM  MORRIS. 

Wife  of  the  Poet  and  famous  beauty  in  her  youth. 

THREE  SKETCHES  OF  FLORENTINE  SCENERY. 

By  Evelyn  De  Morgan. 

LADY  ST.  JOHN^S  POWDER  CLOSET 

In  this  room  and  the  next  are  principally  shown  pictures  by 
Roddam  Spencer-Stanhope,  uncle  to  Mrs.  Stirling,  who  wrote  his 
Life  in  a book  entitled  A painter  of  Dreams. 

The  son  of  John  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Spencer-Stanhope  of 
Cannon  Hall,  Yorkshire,  he  was  the  pupil  of  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A., 
and  he  shared  a studio  with  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  for  seven  years. 
One  of  the  Later  Pre-Raphaelites,  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
William  Morris  and  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones  pronounced  him  to 
be  the  “ finest  colourist  in  all  Europe.” 

83.  WARD  HUNT. 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Portrait  by  his  great  friend 
Roddam  S.  Stanhope. 
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84.  THE  PLAGUES  OF  EGYPT. 

In  Water-Colour. 

Study  for  a reredos  which  Roddam  Spencer-Stanhope  designed 
to  give  to  the  English  Church  in  Florence,  to  which  he  had  already 
given  a tower. 

He  was  82  when  he  designed  this  ; and  when  he  completed  it 
he  remarked  “ Now  I have  finished  my  picture  and  I mean  to  have 
a long  rest.”  That  night  he  died  in  his  sleep. 

NEEDLEWORK 

When  Mrs.  Percival  Pickering,  the  mother  of  E.  De  Morgan, 
was  75  the  doctors  feared  her  heart  was  weak  and  tried  to  turn 
her  into  an  invalid.  Being  by  nature  very  active,  she  fretted  at  this 
and  to  while  away  the  time  asked  W.  De  Morgan  to  draw  her 
some  designs  for  needlework  pictures.  He  drew  the  outline  of  this 
fantastic  peacock  with  accompanying  floral  design,  but  merely  in 
outline,  and  Mrs.  Pickering  got  a real  peacock’s  feather  and  copied 
it.  This  was  the  first  fancy  work  she  ever  did  ; but  during  the  last 
two  years  of  her  life,  when  she  became  so  weak  she  could  scarcely 
sit  up,  she  worked  five  of  these  needlework  pictures  and  wrote  a 
most  interesting  book  of  Memoirs. 

85.  IN  MEMORIAM. 

A little  Italian  girl  with  a dead  bird,  as  Mr.  Stanhope  saw  her 
outside  his  Villa  at  Bello  Squardo. 

86.  THE  LAST  SUPPER. 

Copy  of  the  picture  by  Benvenuto  Cellini.  Purchased  in 
Florence  in  1885. 

87.  MIGNONE. 

A small  picture  painted  by  Felix  Moschelles  (Nephew  of 
Mendelssohn)  as  a gift  to  William  De  Morgan. 

Fireplace  (Original). 

Surmounted  by  fine  De  Morgan  tiles  and  in  the  original  panel 
above  it,  a flower-picture  by  the  late  Cecilia  Bower  (dahlias,  love- 
lies-bleeding,  etc.). 

In  the  recess  A STATUE  and  Silhouettes.  On  the  lowest 
shelf  a fine  plaque  executed  by  Mr.  Pearson  one  of  De  Morgan’s 
old  workmen  whose  photograph  at  work  hangs  beneath  it. 

88.  THE  MATER  DOLOROSA. 

A terra  cotta  bust  executed  by  Evelyn  De  Morgan  one  day 
when  she  was  unable  to  paint  owing  to  a fog. 

Exhibited  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  in  1881. 
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A Jacobean  Cupboard  containing  interesting  exhibits  with  list 
attached  ; above  which  hangs  

A Japanese  XVIII  CENTURY  ROBE:  In  blue  satin 
adorned  with  cranes  and  symbolic  tortoises  in  gold.  In  Japan  the 
Crane  symbolises  1 ,000  years  of  life,  and  the  tortoise  1 0,000 ; the 
panel  therefore  represents  Longevity.  It  was  greatly  admired  by 
Prince  Tokugawa,  President  of  the  Japanese  House  of  Peers,  when 
visiting  this  house,  who  gave  us  this  information. 


THE  STANHOPE  ROOM  ^ 

S.W.  Room 

This  room,  by  tradition,  was  Lady  St.  John’s  bedroom  where 
she  died  on  4th  January,  1704. 

The  pictures  here,  with  one  exception,  are  by  Roddam  Spencer- 
Stanhope,  after  whom  the  room  is  re-named. 

On  the  left,  over  the  fireplace  : 

89.  THE  SHADOW  OF  A GREAT  ROCK  IN  A WEARY 

LAND. 

(Painted  when  the  artist  was  80.) 

90.  PATIENCE  ON  A MONUMENT  SMILING  AT  GRIEF. 

A picture  painted  in  Oils  by  Roddam  Spencer-Stanhope,  uncle 
to  Mrs.  De  Morgan. 

The  garden  depicted  is  the  garden  of  the  Villa  Palmiari,  the 
oldest  villa  in  Florence,  where  the  Tales  of  the  Decameron  were 
told. 

The  hedge  was  planted  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  the  statues 
are  by  his  pupils.  The  figure  of  Patience  was  painted  from  Mrs. 
Stillman,  formerly  Miss  Spartali,  a beautiful  Greek.  She  came 
when  she  was  81  and  stood  beside  this  picture,  and  she  had  scarcely 
changed  in  appearance.  Her  father  was  Consul  General  for  Greece 
in  London.  The  amazing  beauty  of  his  two  daughters  had  a great 
influence  on  contemporary  Art.  Rossetti,  Whistler,  Du  Maurier, 
Sir  Edward  Poynter,  etc.,  all  painted  them. 

See  “ Time  Was,''  by  Graham  Robertson. 

91.  THE  VISION  OF  EZEKIEL. 

“ Can  these  dry  bones  live  ? ” 

92.  “I  CHARGE  YE,  O DAUGHTERS  OF  JERUSALEM 

THAT  YE  WAKE  NOT  MY  BELOVED.” 

From  the  Song  of  Solomon.  Water-Colour. 
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93.  KNOWLEDGE  STRANGLING  IGNORANCE.  Water- 

Colour  and  STUDY  FOR  THE  ABOVE. 

94.  THE  WOMEN  AT  SORRENTO  DRAWING  IN  THE 

BOATS. 

Near  the  doorway  : 

95.  ISABELLA  AND  THE  POT  OF  BASIL. 

By  J.  M.  Strudwick. 

This  artist  was  at  first  a poor  assistant  in  the  studio  of  Spencer- 
Stanhope  who  employed  him  to  mix  the  paints,  etc.  Owing  to  this 
occupation  he  developed  artistic  talent  and  later  became  an  artist 
of  note.  In  the  tale  depicted,  Isabella’s  brothers  had  slain  her  lover 
whose  head  she  preserved  in  a pot  of  basil.  Her  brothers  discover- 
ing her  secret,  carried  off  the  pot,  and  left  her  heart-broken. 

There  are  various  sketches  in  this  room  by  R.  Spencer- 
Stanhope  and  studies  from  Florentine  pictures.  The  black-and- 
gold  frames  in  which  some  of  them  are  mounted  were  specially 
designed  by  Rossetti,  with  whom  at  one  time  he  shared  a studio. 

Rossetti  was  enthusiastic  about  his  colouring,  and,  like  Sir  E. 
Burne-Jones,  declared  him  to  be  the  finest  colourist  in  all  Europe. 

A Spanish  table  in  this  room  has  on  it  some  fine  specimens 
of  De  Morgan  pottery ; on  the  walls  are  some  beautiful  tiles. 


THE  BOLINGBROKE  ROOM 

Over  the  fire-place,  portrait  of  : 

96.  LADY  ELIZABETH  SPENCER-STANHOPE. 

Daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  and  Grandmother  of  Mrs. 
Stirling.  Copy  of  the  picture  at  Holkham,  by  Barber. 

On  the  Mantelpiece,  frieze  in  tiles  designed  by  Walter  Crane 
and  fired  by  De  Morgan. 


POWDER  CLOSET 

With  Lady  in  costume  waiting  to  be  powdered. 

TAPESTRY. 

Over  450  years  old,  which  hung  behind  the  throne  of  the 
famous  Cardinal  Borgia  who  afterwards  became  Pope  Alexander 
VI,  notorious  poisoner.  (Father  of  Caesare  and  Lucretia  Borgia). 
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PORTRAIT  OF  QUEEN  CAROLINE,  wife  of  George  IV. 
By  Harlow. 

Over  the  bed  : 

SAMPLERS. 

Pou  Pourri. 

Worked  by  Mrs.  Percival  Pickering  from  a design  by 
E.  De  Morgan, 

A Fantasy. 

Designed  and  worked  by  Mrs.  Spencer  Pickering. 

A Sampler. 

Worked  by  Jane  Hales  when  a schoolgirl. 

A TUDOR  LADY  in  costume,  the  skirt  of  brocade  which 
once  belonged  to  a lady-in-waiting  of  Jane  Seymour,  3rd  wife  of 
Henry  VIH. 

Also  four  portraits  in  needlework,  all  worked  by  the  late 
Miss  Rawdon  Constable  : 

HENRY  VIII  (worked  without  any  preliminary  drawing) 
from  his  portrait  by  Holbein. 

QUEEN  ELIZABETH,  from  a portrait  by  Lucas  Heere  in 
New  York ; 

QUEEN  ELIZABETH  and  the  EARL  OF  LEICESTER, 
the  latter  from  the  portrait  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery. 


BOLINGBROKE  DRESSING-ROOM 

In  this  room  are  costumes  which  formed  part  of  the  trousseau 
of  Mary  Winifred  Pulleine,  Great-grandmother  of  Mrs.  Stirling. 
She  married  in  1775,  Walter  Spencer-Stanhope  of  Cannon  Hall  and 
Horsforth,  Yorkshire. 

On  the  wall,  on  the  right,  are  some  dress-maker’s  designs  for 
her  trousseau. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  room  is  a figure  wearing  the 
wedding-dress  of  Lucy  Cary,  Great-grandmother  of  Mr.  C.  G. 
Stirling,  who  married  Captain  Askew  of  the  Scot’s  Greys  in  1779 
(The  Carys  were  the  direct  descendants  of  Mary  Boleyn,  Anne 
Boleyn’s  sister). 

In  a display  cabinet  between  the  windows  is  the  wedding 
veil  of  Mrs.  Stirling’s  other  Great-grandmother,  Jane  Dutton,  who 
married  Coke  of  Norfolk,  Earl  of  Leicester.  A small  reproduction 
of  Zoffany’s  picture  of  the  Dutton  family  group  hangs  near  the 
entrance  doorway. 
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On  the  display  cabinet  are  three  Staffordshire  hot-water  foot- 
warmers,  to  be  placed  inside  the  shoes  before  wearing. 

Adjacent  and  utilised  as  a show  cabinet,  is  : 

A BROADWOOD  PIANO,  on  stand. 

Circa  1800. 

Now  containing  costumes  and  other  objects  of  interest. 


IN  THE  POWDER  CLOSET 

Is  a figure  wearing  the  wedding-dress  of  Mrs.  Stirling,  mother 
of  C.  G.  Stirling.  She  was  married  in  the  dress  in  Exeter 
Cathedral  in  1864. 

On  the  wall  here,  temporarily,  are  various  black-and-gold 
studies  of  Evelyn  De  Morgan,  which  are  considered  very  remark- 
able. Before  she  painted  a picture,  she  usually  drew  the  design 
thus  in  gold  leaf  on  dark  paper,  and  the  difficulty  of  these 
particular  studies  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  understood  that 
in  this  process  no  erasures  or  corrections  can  ever  be  made. 
The  artist  has  to  do  each  stroke  correctly  in  the  first  instance. 


ALONG  THE  CORRIDOR 

97.  A SCRAP  OF  PAPER. 

An  unfinished  picture  painted  during  the  Great  War,  and 
uncompleted  at  the  date  of  the  Artist’s  death. 

It  represents  Civilisation  sitting  amongst  the  ruins  of  the 
world. 

98.  THE  RED  CROSS. 

Belgium  after  1900  years  of  Christianity  : Christ  drifting  over 
the  graves  in  Flanders. 

“ Pas  un  cri,  pas  un  bruit,  pas  un  vie,  pas  un  chat 
Rien  que  le  silence  des  grande  cimetieres 
Par  la  plaine  solitaire.” 

Emile  Cammerts, 

99.  THE  GILDED  CAGE  (Unfinished). 

This  was  painted  in  1919  by  Evelyn  De  Morgan  and  was 
unfinished  at  the  time  of  her  death  on  May  2nd.  It  represents 
an  old  man  who  has  married  a young  girl.  He  has  done  all  he 
can  to  make  her  happy,  and  recognises — with  heartbroken 
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sorrow — that  it  is  all  in  vain.  She  is  pining  for  life  and  freedom. 
She  has  flung  on  the  floor  the  jewels  and  the  book  which  brings 
no  consolation  to  her,  and  she  is  gazing  enviously  at  a party  of 
gypsies  dancing  outside.  In  the  open  air  a wild  bird  is  flying 
free — in  contrast  with  the  little  yellow  bird  singing  in  a gilded 
cage  within  the  room — emblematic  of  her  own  fate. 

The  idea  of  the  picture  came  to  the  artist  from  a song  sung 
at  a party  given  by  her  sister,  entitled  “The  Little  Yellow  Bird.” 

The  painting  of  the  old  man  is  finished,  that  of  the  young 
girl  and  the  distant  landscape  is  incomplete. 

On  the  shelf  beside  the  man  are  the  intellectual  books 
indicative  of  his  tastes ; but  the  tragedy  of  the  picture  lies  in  his 
face.  He  realises  that  he  can  never  give  the  woman  he  loves 
what  she  craves  for — life  and  freedom  : the  outlook  of  the  two, 
youth  and  age,  is  as  wide  apart  as  the  poles. 

The  tile  panel  beneath  this  picture  entitled  “ Troy  Town,” 
was  probably  the  work  of  De  Morgan’s  manager — Halsey  Ricardo. 

100.  EARTHBOUND. 

“ Who  clutches  at  a heap  of  gold 
Still  clutches  what  he  may  not  hold. 

The  soul  that  knows  no  second  birth 
Shall  wane,  fast  held  by  Mother  Earth. 

Grim  twins  await  his  latest  breath. 

Oblivion,  hand  in  hand  with  Death ; 

He  sinks,  the  captive  of  his  prize. 

Nor  even  knows  that  others  rise.” 

(A  gold-and-black  design  for  this  picture  can  be  seen  in  the 
modern  part  of  the  house,  which  shows  how  Evelyn  De  Morgan 
originally  painted  it ; the  king  is  seated  upon  the  shore,  and 
behind  him  is  a wide  vista  of  ocean  with  in-coming  tide,  and  a 
setting  sun.  Her  husband  persuaded  her  to  alter  it,  and  the 
present  picture  is  not  so  spacious  as  the  original  design.) 
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To  Evelyn  De  Morgan 


Art  can  show  us  radiant  fancies 
And  can  crystallise 
Fair,  ethereal,  drifting  visions 
Dim  to  poorer  eyes. 

Art  can  image  days  long  vam'shed 
Till  we  understand 
All  the  lovely  dreams  of  childhood 
Fresh  from  Fairyland. 

Art  can  show  us  highest  heaven  ; 

Yet  can  still  control 

All  the  deep  profoundest  probing 

Of  the  human  soul. 

Art  survives  Life’s  shadowy  transit. 
Flouting  Death  with  scorn ; 

Gilding  with  a timeless  beauty 
Ages  still  unborn. 

* * sK 

Thus  the  laughter  that  has  vanished. 
And  the  joy  you  gave. 

Spring  anew  like  Fairy  blossoms 
From  your  silent  grave. 

W 
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